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having been transferred, on account of diarrhcea, from No. 1 
cell on that day. He also, being a long-sentenced man, was 
confined in the inner yard during the day, and used the 
latrine just outside the walls. He came from Sunkeraninar- 
kovil, and was admitted into jail on the 19th August 1876, 

Next comes Ananja Kone, a Jong-sentenced man, transferred 
on the 4th for the same reason as the last mentioned, from 
No. 1 cell to No. 4, in which he slept on the night of the 4th. 
He was attacked on the 5th, but recovered. He came from 
Sunkeraninarkovil, and was admitted into jail on the 19th 
August 1876. 

We now come to Caruppana Jhevan, a short-sentenced man 
who slept in No. 1 ceil on the night of the 4th. He was 
admitted on the 28th September. 

Next comes Letchumana Perumal, who was transferred from 
No. 5 to No. 4 cell on the 4th November, consequent on the 
women being removed from No. 4 to No. 5 cell, on that day. 
He was admitted on the 25th October. 

There remain two long-sentenced men, both admitted on the 
19th August—Andy Jhevan and Poolappa Jhevan, both belong- 
ing to No. 1 cell; but the latter was transferred to No. 4 cell 
on the 4th. 

Let us now trace the cholera cause through the cells. ‘ 

Tt did not exist at any time in No. 5,* for no cases occurred 
amongst those who had occupied it up to the 4th, excepting 
one, who, it will be shown, was infected after leaving it, and 
no case occurred amongst those occupying it on and after 
the 4th. 


It did not exist in No. 4 up to the 4th*; for, not one of the 
women or children who occupied it up to the 4th was attacked. 


It was introduced (in all probability) into No. 4 cell on the 
4th ; for aman who entered it on that day, with what was 
supposed to be diarrhea, died of malignant cholera on the 
5th ; and others similarly affected entered it on the 4th. 


Letchumana Perumal was (most probably) not infected while 
belonging to No. 5, for no case occurred amongst those with 
whom he had been confined in that cell, and had he been 
infected on the 2nd or 8rd or previous days, and even had the 
disease remained in the incubative stage until the 6th, on 
which day he was attacked, it seems very probable that some 
one of those who slept in the same cell with him on the 2nd, 
3rd, or previous nights, would have been infected through him. 

From this then it appears the cholera cause did not at any 
time exist in No.5. It did not exist (so far as can be ascer- 
tained) in No.3. It did not exist in No.2. It did not exist 
in No. 4 until the 4th, when certain men from No. 1, suffering 
from what seemed to be diarrhoea, but which afterwards proved 
to be cholera, were transferred to it, with one sound man from 
No. 5. 

Of the eight men attacked by cholera, two only were ad- 
mitted into jail within the limits of the incubative stage, viz., 
Moothoo Nadan and Letchumana Perumal. 

It has been shown to be highly probable, that Letchumana 
Perumal was not infected until the 4th November, and, conse- 
quently, that he did not bring the disease with him into the 
jail on admission; consequently the only man amongst the 
attacked, who was admitted within the limits of incubation, 
and who, there is no reason to suppose, was infected in the jail, 
was Mothoo Nadan. He was admitted six days before he 
died of cholera, and he came from an infected district, He 
was also amongst the first attacked. He was the first who 
succumbed, and he succumbed the quickest. 

For these reasons, and those which are previously set forth, 
Iaminclined to believe that Moothoo Nadan was admitted 
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* This reasoning of course rests on the supposition that, if the 


cholera cause existed in the cell, it would produce cholera in one or more 


of its occupants. 


into jail with cholera in its incubative stage upon or in 
him, that he was confined in No. 1 cell, that by or through 
him the cholera was introduced, and that if spread by contagion. 
If such was the case, it is a plain case of contagion. It shows 
how among several lots of people, living under exactly similar 
conditions, asto air water, food, and soil, within a very limited 
area, but isolated, partly by day and completely by night, in 
different cells and yards, one lot may suffer from cholera, and 
the other remain uninfluenced by it. 

It shews, that a very limited distance, if perfect isolation be 
observed, may be sufficient to secure one from infection. 

It points out the use of and the necessity for observation 
wards, and the danger of allowing healthy men to sleep in 
wards with patients suffering from slight diarrhoa ; for in this 
case the diarrhoea was so slight as to cause no anxiety. 

It also illustrates how short the incubative stage may be. 

Finally, it demonstrates, in the most striking manner, the 
excellent results, which sometimes follow a prompt and judicious 
move from an infected locality. 

The epidemic started at a sharp pace—four cases on the 5th, 
two on the 6th, and two on the 7th ; but not one occurred after 
moving out at noon on the 6th, for the two mentioned as occur- 
ring on the 7th, there can be little doubt, brought the disease with 
them from the jail. Of course it may be said that the “ marching 
out” and the disappearance of the epidemic may not stand in 
the relative positions of cause and effect, but this case adds one 
more to the many cases, in which the two stand in the sugges- 
tive positions as to time of “ marching out,” first lessening, or (as 
in this case) complete disappearance of epidemic second. 

A good result followed the marching out of the 24th Regi- 
ment, M.N.I., here at about the same time. 

I must not let pass this opportunity of expressing a very 
strong opinion that nothing short of the most weighty reasons 
should ever be allowed to interfere with. “ marching out,” and 
that whether it be from a ground-infected area or from the cells 
of a jail, or the barrack or huts of a regiment, the transfer to 
pure untainted air, or ground, or both, must asa rule be followed 
by good results. I believe this view to be supported by a very 
large number of facts, and that the importance of acting upon it 


‘cannot be exaggerated. 


PatamoorrTan, April 1877. ra 
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OPIUM-EATING. 
By Vincent Ricwarps. 


~ In the January, 1872, number of the Indian Medical Gazette 
is an article on ‘Opium,’ written by Dr. Moore, wherein 
that gentleman states that, from personal observation, he arrives 
at the conclusion, “ that opium-eating when moderately indulged — 
in—as it generally is—produces no decided or even appreciable 
ill effect.’? Moreover, that the use of opium, under certain 
circumstances, is beneficial, Dr. Eatwell, in his report to the 
Government of Bengal, on the cultivation of the poppy, 1861, 
while affirming that no injurious effects of the habitual use 
of the drug are visible on the mass of the people (Chinese), 
maintains that “the question can never be settled in a manner 
to satisfy impartial and philosophical enquirers, until the 
demonstrative evidence of statistics shall be brought to bear 
upon the subject.” In the hope, therefore, of being able to 
contribute some further information, and to test the accuracy 
of Dr. Moore’s conclusions, I directed my attention specially to 
the subject, and now venture to place on record the results of my 
enquiry. There is no habit, or even vice, that has been the | 
subject of such fiery declamation as opium-eating. I have 
met with many specimens, but few to equal the following in 
bitterness, and I may add in absurd extravagance. It is 
written by the Rev. A. T. Thelwall, whose knowledge of the 
subject was derived from the perusal of “documents and 
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papers,” contributed by individuals who seem to have credited 
Mr. Thelwall with unlimited gullibility. ‘‘ It is said,” remarks 
this gentleman, “to materially shorten the term of life; to 
stupify and destroy the intellectual powers ; to utterly corrupt 
the moral sense; to deprave and brutalize the heart; to shut up 
all the avenues to conscience, and make its victim the easy 
prey to every temptation that presents itself» In short, it is 
said to annually demoralize millions and to destroy myriads.” 
After reading this it is somewhat startling to find that Mr. 
Thelwall’s only object was to place “a statement of the facts 
of the case” before the public. If you are inclined to suggest 
that many of these remarks apply with more truth to habitual 
drunkenness, you are informed that “there is but one point of 
difference between the intoxication of ardent spirits and that of 
opium deserving of particular attention, and that is, the ten-fold 
Soree with which every argument against the former applies to the 
latter”? It must be confessed these are sentiments pretty 
strongly and authoritatively expressed for a writer who ad- 
mittedly never in his life saw a man under the influence of 
opium. 

The following highly imaginative picture of a Turkish opium- 
eater, extracted from ‘‘ Carue’s Letters from the East, 1826,” is 
of interest, though one of an enquiring turn of mind might be 
led to ask how Carue came to know so much about the feelings 
of the Theriakie, while under the influence of opium. ‘‘ The 
practice of eating opium does not appear to be so general with 
the Turks as is commonly believed. But there is a set of 
people at Constantinople devoted to this drug; and the 
"'Theriakis, as they are called, have that hollow and livid aspect; 
the fixed dulness of the eye at one time, or the unnatural 
brightness at another, which tell too plainly of this destructive 
habit. They seldom live beyond thirty, lose all appetite for 
food, and as their strength wastes, the craving for the vivid 
excitement of opium increases. It is useless to warn a 
Theriakie that he is hurrying to the grave. He comes in the 
morning to a large coffee-house, a well-known resort for this 
purpose, close to the superb mosque of Suleimanich, Having 
swallowed his pill he seats himself in the portico in front, 
which is shaded by trees. He has no wish to change his position, 
for motion would disturb his happiness, which he will tell you 
is indescribable; then the most wild and blissful reveries come 
crowding on him. His gaze fixed on the river beneath covered 
with the sails of every nation, or on the majestic shores of 
Asia opposite, or vacantly raised where the gilded minarets of 
Suleimanieh ascend on high—if external objects heighten, as is 
allowed, the illusions of opium, the Turk is privileged. There 
till the sun sets on the scene the fancy of the Theriakie revels 
in love, in splendor, or pride. He sees the beauties of Circassia 
striving whose charms shall most delight him, the Ottoman 
fleet sails beneath his flag as the Capitan Pacha ; or seated in 
the divan, turbaned heads are bowed before him and voices hail 
the favoured of Alla andthe Sultan. But evening comes and 
he awakes toa sense of wretchedness and helplessness, to. a 
craving hunger which is an effect of his vice, and hurries 


home to supper till the morning sun calls him’ to his paradise. 


again.” Supposing all this to be true, it is very sad, no doubt, 
but the debauched creature here depicted is virtuous in com- 
parison with the habitual drunkard. . 

The statistics with which Tam about to deal were collected 
by me when I was. in medical charge of Balasore, in Orissa, 
where opium-eating is extremely common, Lestimated that 
about one in every twelve or fourteen of the adult population 
used the drug, but I believe the habit is somewhat increasing. 


, The greatly increased consumption of the drug dates from the 


famine year 1866, when it was, if 1 remember rightly, nearly 
trebled, since when it has, I believe, pretty steadily increased. 
This is not the result of a growing abuse of the drug by in- 
dividual consumers, but of a more extended use of it amongst 
the general population, Tuere can be no doubt that opium-eating 


\ } 
was greatly resorted to inthe famine year, because it mitigated 
the sufferings arising from hunger and sickness, and enabled the 
poor people to exist on less food. The number of opium-eaters 
examined by me was 613, of whom 444 were men and 169 
women. Of the 444 men, 29 were between 15 and 25 years of 
age, 87, between 25 and 85 years, 165, between 35 and 45 years, 
aud 163, above 45 years. Thus, then, by far the greater num- 
ber were over 35 years of age. Of those above 45 years, 56 
were between 45 and 50 years, 74 between 50 and 60 years, 
and 33 above 60 years. Of the 169 women, 10 were between 
15 and 25 years of age, 83 were from 25 to 36 years ; 47, 
from 35 to 45 years, and 79 were above 45 years of age, Here, 
also, the proportion of those above 35 years of age is greater. 
Many were over 50 years of age and nota few 60. It must be 
understood that the ages arenot given as exact ; they are, how- 
ever, approximately correct aad arrived at after careful inspec- 
tion and enquiry. , 

These remarks apply equally to the following, though the 
periods are not likely to be very inaccurate as they embrace 
such a number of years, Not afew mention the famine year, 
1866, as the time at which they first contracted the habit. Of the 
men, 274 are said to have taken the drug for from 3 to 10 
years ; 100 for from 10 to 20 years; 48 trom 20 to 30 years; and 22 
for more than 80 years, Of the women, 104 for from 8 to 10 
years; 43 for from 10 to 20 years ; 14 from 20 to 80 years, and 
8 for more than 30 years. The average ages at which the 
habit was commenced were amongst the men from 20 to 26 
years, aud amongst the women from 24 to 80 years. The majority 
of eaters take their opium twice daily morning and evening, but 
not a few, inthe evening only. Much depends upon the dose, 
and whether the person has been long addicted to the habit. The 
well-to-do people mix the drug with water and strain before 
drinking, but poor people, probably on the principle that they 
like as much as they can get for their money, swallow it justas it 
is sold by the opium-vendor. The quantity taken varies from 2 
grains to 45 grains or more daily ; but as I shall show, large doses 
are quite the exception, especially amongst the poorer classes. 
Of the 444 men, 266 took from 2to4 grains daily, 151 from 
4 to 12 grains, 18 from 12 to 16 grains, and only 9 more 
than 16 grains ; average 7 grains. Of the 169 women, 
132 took from 2 to 4 grains, 32 from 4 to 12 grains, and 
4, only, from 12 to 16 graias—not one took more than 16 grains, 
Average 5 grains. The dose when large has always been 
gradually increased from the beginning, but it is not at all 
unusual to find, when the dose is small, that there has been 
no increase at all, There is not, therefore, that craving for 
increasing doses, which is generally supposed to exist. Nor do 
the 5 or 7 grains as sold by the vendors, represent the actual 
amount of pure drug, as it is not unfrequently adulterated 
with catechu and other substances* How insignificant are these 
doses compared with the 380 grainstaken daily by De Quincey, 
I think it must be conceded that the foregoing data prove con- 
clusively that excessive use of opium amongst the numbers of the 
agricultural classes—and they are the chief consumers—in Orissa 
is very rare indeed, and that its moderate use may be, and is 
indulged in for years, without producing any decided or 
appreciable ill effects, except, perhaps, one to which I shall 
allude hereafter, though it is a question whether the fact 
is not rather a blessing, from a humanitarian point of view, 
when we consider how prone destructive agents, such as war, 
famine, and pestilence, are to begin their work of destruction 
immediately the process of population proceeds too rapidly, 
As to the causes which first lead to the use of the drug, they 


may be summed up as follows :—Sickness, example, and a 
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* Tt is stated in the Ulfiz Udwiyeh, compiled by Noureddeen Mahomed — 
Abdullah, Shirazy, Physician to the Emperor Shih Jehan, that the quality of 
opium is cold 4, and dry 3. (The ist degree—makes imperceptible impression 
unless reiterated ; 2nd degree, more powerful, but not so much as to occasion 
any visible injury ; 3rd degiee, essentially hurtful, but not so as to destroy ; 
4th kills ov materrally injures.) The dose rs given as the weight of a ped. 
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belief in its aphrodisiacal powers, &c. The very great majority 


are induced to begin the habit through disease, such as fever, 
elephantiasis,* dysentery, colic, rheumatism, and diarrhea. 
Some few asserted that they took the drug to enable them the 
better to undergo fatigue, and to make long journeys. 

There is one almost inevitable result of a prolonged in- 
dulgence in opium-eating, especially if immoderate, namely, 
a weakening of the procreative powers. In no fewer than 99 
cases out of 125, into which I particularly enquired with a view 
to ascertaining the fact, was this the case ; moreover, of the 125 
married men, averaging 36 years of age, the average number 
of children to each was 1°11, after 11 years of married life, 
The average dose taken by these men was 14 grains per diem, 


and the length of time they had been addicted to the habit, 12: 


years, 

Opium-eating, at any rate in Balasore, does not conduce to 
either crime or insanity, since the inhabitants are a particularly 
law-abiding race, and the insanes are only ‘0069 per cent. of 
the population. There is one thing in connection with this 
subject that has always struck me as remarkable, and that is, 
that while so much literary powder and shot are wasted in 
attacking opium-eating, gunjah smoking passes almost un- 
noticed, though I am certain this fearful habit would not find a 
single advocate outside the smokers. It not only causes crime, 
but helps to fill our lunatic asylums with its wretched victims. 
It was only the other day that I examined a wretched creature— 
a gunjah smoker for insanity—who had most brutally murdered 
his father, grandmother, brother, and three sisters, and then set 
fire to the hut! Even the hob-nailed boots of the drunken 
coal-heaver are not the instruments of a more horrible crime 
than this! Excessive use or abuse of opium may debase, 
may make a sot, but never a raving maniac, or a great 
criminal. 

The conclusions I arrive at are :— 

Ist. That opium is taken habitually by about 8 or 10 per cent. 
of the adult population of Balasore, and that the average daily 
allowance for a man is 7 grains, and for a woman 5 grains, 

2nd. That moderation is the rule. : 


3rd. That moderate doses include from 2 to 16 grains per 
diem according to circumstances. 


4th. That opium-eating is much more common in unhealthy 


localities than in healthy ones, even though they are situated 
in the same district. 


5th. That the drug may be, and is sometimes, taken in very 
large doses—80 grains and upwards—without producing any very 
serious ill effect, much depending on the constitution, &c., of 
the individual, and his habituation to its use. 

6th. That whatever the effects of the excessive use of the 
drug may be, when taken in moderation it is positively bene- 
ficial, where such diseases as fever, elephantiasis, rheumatism, 
&c., are prevalent, and when food is scarce. 

7th. That the effects of even the most excessive use of 
opium are harmless, both to the individual and to society com- 
pared with those of the excessive use of alcohol. 


NOTES ON PATHOLOGY. 
y A. Porter, M.D., F.R.C.S.L, M.R.LA,, Surgeon, 4th 


District, Madras. Ney) 


(Continued from page 178). v 
CASES WITH ULCERATION OF PEYER’S PATCH, 
Casz No. 33.—Feb. Remit., 0. Pneumonia, Head Symptoms, 
Splenic Enlargement and Ulceration of Peyer’s Glands. 


$$$ 
* In an article on Hlephantiasis Arabum—‘Ipdian Annals of Medj 

Science No. XXX” —I shewed that of 636 cae who Pay Om chloe 
disease, no fewer than 247, or 38 83 per cent. were in the habit of taking opium 

and that it materially diminished the febrile action which attends the disease. 
I shewed, moreover, through the kindness of Mr. Harrison, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, that Opium-eating was much more prevalent in the Southern art 
of the District of Midnapore, which is notoriously the least healthy part; and 
where elephantiasis was most common, ; 


Maya Brinjara, aged 37, intemperate, a smoker, height 5 ft. 
7in.; weight 120lbs. (21st June 1867), 112°5 lbs. (1st Janu- 
ary 1869), 82°5 lbs. now; a spare dark man, admitted July Ist 
1869, with fever, suid to be of three days’ standing, the exacer- 
bations coming on at 7 A.M. and remaining till 4 a.m. next 
morning. : 

Previous History—Fever yearly during the rains, lasting 
a fortnight or so, never had bowel complaint or syphilis ; habits 
intemperate, got drunk on ‘ Sendie’” almost daily. 

Present Iliness.—Began with vomiting after the evening 
meal on 27th ultimo ; has had deafness ever since, and looks 
dull and sleepy. ‘Longue white, furred; bowels free; 
pulse 100, weak; respirations 22, quiet; temperature in axilla 
103°'8 F. Slight cough, no spitting, clearness on percussion over 
lungs; bronchial rales at nipple on both sides, most marked 
in left. Sleeps fairly well. 

Spleen extending three finger’s breadth beyond margin of 
ribs; no marked anzmia of conjunctive; heart not displaced, 
sounds normal, but weak ; no ascites, diarrhqa or ulcers of leg ; 
liver normal. Urine acid, amber, sp. gr. 100, contains indican, 
no albumen or sugar. 

Treatment.—One dose castor oil, quinine in solution, gr. xv. 
daily. Arrack and sinapisms after 5th. Prognosis not unfayour- 
able. 

A glance at the attached chart will shew the fever to have 
been at its height, 36 hours, and 78 hours after admission (5th 
and 7th day of disease). Incipient pneumonia of left lung was 
detected 48 hours after admission, and the dry rubbing of 
pleurisy over the base of same lung 72 hours after admission, 
when burning heat of skin wasnoted. The exacerbations occur- 
ring 36 and 60 hours after the fever had reached its height 
shew a fall of temperature of 1° F:; and in 48 hours more the 
temperature of exacerbation had declined 3° F. more, viz., to 
101° F., above which it never again rose; this was the morning of 
July 8th when the note below was made. 
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